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photos 
articles 
stories 
rants 
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fiction 
profiles 
interviews 
editorials 
manifestos 
reviews 

Theme: 

Living out LOUD: 
Laugh, Cry, Dream 

Deadline: 

Wed, March 24th 


Speakin out and Shuttin Up 


It feels pretty damn good. Peeking at the crisp, white pages of this twelve page publication 
as they slide slowly out of the printer, waxing down the gorgeous photos of Danya Yusep and the 
work ouf our cover goddess, Sarah McCoubrey. (Helpful Hint for the Day: waxing as in a tecnical 
journalist-type name for glueing shit down to a piece of paper. It not something you should ever 
consider doing to your upper lip). 

Right in front of your eyes lie all these powerful words. Strong women’s (and men’s) voic- 
es that demand the right to love who we want, when we want, how we want; voices that praise our 
favorite movies with phrases like “telikinetically kicks some ass!”; voices that bitch with bitingly 
hip sacrasm about the Martlet’s lack of a women’s issue; and voices that coo love songs to our 
mothers. 

Like any forbidden pleasure we want more, cause baby, ya can neva get enough of a good 

thang. 

But in this inclusion issue of the emily, it’s also important to acknowledge who got exclud- 
ed. To women of colour, women not between 18 and 25, single mother women, disabled women, 
lesbian women, (the list goes on) we are sorry your voices and your lives are not represented here. 

One of the most frequent comments we get from women and men who are hestitant to con- 
tribute to our publication, is “I don’t write like that.” GOOD! If we really want to understand 
eachother and work together under this vague and often baffling label of feminism, we are going to 
have to get to know eachother and respect and honour difference. 

We are trying to inspire not oppress. Sometimes this is a very difficult balance, but we’re 
hoping that the shared vision of women’s equality does not have to mean a narrow vision. If what 
we have to say here doesn’t include you, be an agent for change and write yourself in. You not only 
get a warm fuzzy feeling (very similar to the warm glow of telling your asshole boss to stuff his 
minimum wage job up a bodily crevice), you reach out to those who are feeling just as angry, isolat- 
ed, “weirdl” or excluded as you are. 

So give us a chance to get to hear your wonderful voice in print or encourage that great 
artist friend of your to contribute to the next issue. And, if you’re not ready to speak out yet, enjoy 
this issue. It was made for you with love. 

The door is open. 


You! 


Bey iv IX* There will be a Women's Publication Network Get- 
Together Tuesday , March 10th from 200 til SOOish in the Grad Lounge 

(all ages, all genders). Give us some feedback, get some inspiration for 
articles, drink, laugh, snort drink out your nose, whaddeva . 


Everything you ever wanted to know about the 

Women’s Publication Nework 

but were afraid to ask . . . 


a) “We” are The Women’s Publication Network Collective. 

b) Currently, from the collective creative womb of The Women’s Publication Network two 
publications emerge at the rate of four (total) a year: 

i) Ain’t I a Woman? (marginalized women’s issues) 

i) the emily (a more general cross section of issues important to women’s lives includ- 
ing race, gender, mothering, sexual/physica/emotional/economic abuse, colonization, ageism, 
employment, disAbility, art, sexual orientation, poverty, creativity, sexism, relationships, 
health, environmentalism, immigration, neocolonization, politics . . .) 

c) “We” realize that this is not the ideal situation, and in an ideal world every issue “we” print 
would be inclusive of marginalized issues including race, gender and colonization. 

d) It is not an ideal world. 

e) Until the situation described in the aformentioned clause “e” is satisfied, it is important to 
maintain a space for the voices of marginalized peoples and to actively fight for the rights of 
marginalized peoples to speak out and change our world. 

f) All women, and in certain circumstances men, are welcome to contribute to WPN publica- 
tions in any form they think is appropriate to communicate their message. 

g) Contributions are always honoured and respected. 

h) Whenever possible, contributions will be published. 

Women are very cool people. 
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'by *J©nny Amber 

I am a woman, raised my entire life by a single mother, who was also raised by a 
single mother. Interestingly, I have been considered “one of the guys” since day one. In my 
own opinion, which is completely socially constructed, biased, and innately sexist, being 
raised entirely by women would deem me a true “girlie-girl”, or at least more overtly fem- 
inine. But no, I had to be a rebel, and join the ranks of the men, or more affectionately, the 
brotherhood. Being accepted into the boy’s club was no small feat. My ability to compete, 
my sense of humour, and athletic prowess, which is practically non-existent, were tested on 
a regular basis. However, I did survive, and more importantly thrive, on that eternally 
muddy playing field that represents the male realm. 

On the path to understanding what it meant to be a woman, I came across a trail of 
breadcrumbs that led to me to a whole community of men waiting for their knight in shin- 
ing armor to rescue them, to show them what it meant to be a man. What an odd discovery 
to make, to realize that we all feel a little lost when it comes to understanding the roles set 
out for us. Once the face of Barbie began fade into that of Simone de Beauvoir and then 
morph into Gloria Steinem, I began to wonder what had happened to good ol’ Ken. Much 
like Barbie, Ken still had his white plastic smile, coupled with a muscle bound physique and 
subtle but above average bulge in his pants. In retrospect, I see that Ken wasn’t the most 
realistic role model for boys or, for that matter, a very realistic male icon for young girls. 
(Now I know where my attraction to “tall, dark, and handsome” men came from.) All child- 
hood traumas aside, there is a moral to this story. Men also suffer from the side affects of 
gender constructs. After all of my skilled foreshadowing, this concept may not seem 
groundbreaking, but being “one of the guys”, I could not believe what they had to live up 
to. Imagine having to bring home the bacon and eat it too (Granted, they didn’t have to cook 
it!). I can’t imagine being taught that my largest goal in life was to be muscular and stupid, 
wait a minute, I can imagine, isn’t that the 90’s image of femininity? Regardless, male roles 
are extremely restrictive. There is a set ideal of masculinity: strong, aggressive, emotion- 
less, successful, physically dominant, and the list goes on. There are many men who easi- 
ly live up to the stereotype, as there are women who live up to that of the “ideal woman” 
(Have you walked through Club Monaco recently?). More often than not, boys do not grow 
up to be the polo-playing-law-making-bread-winning-David-come-to-life-types. 
Consequently, they know that they have not made the cut. 

While serving my time, I found that life in the boy’s room wasn’t half as stinky and 
monosyllabic as I had been told when a young girl. It seems from day one we are misled to 
believing that things in the girl’s washroom are completely different from the boy’s wash- 
room. Some days I wonder if the only true difference is that boys pee standing up. I feel 
as though 1 gained another type of sight while shooting baskets and drinking beer with those 
men. 1 was thrown into a microcosm of maleness, and witnessed the pressure men feel to 
be typically masculine. Strangely enough, I learned a lot about my own womanhood 




Alta Weiss 


through my initiation into the brotherhood. 1 found that the image of the male ideal is mis- 
represented to both women and men. If it wasn’t for “my boys,” I might be walking around 
seeking out a tall, dark, and handsome Ken doll. Ahem, correction, 1 would still be look- 
ing for that brainless, overly buff, and bronzed testosterone implant of a man. 

I feel the need to prove that men are also impacted by gender constructs. In the 
fray of feminism, in particular, my own personal feminism, men can be overlooked; rather, 
some types of men can be overlooked. The above statements are drawn from the experi- 
ences I have had within the sacred brotherhood. If we are to go through a time of radical 
change, I feel we should do it together. Man and woman have been separated on all levels 
for too long. The boys’ room and the girls’ room are not as different as we are taught. Thank 
you, to the men in my present, past, and future who challenge me to understand what it 
means to me to be a woman in a ’’man’s world”. I owe much of the above sarcasm and 
quick wit to “my boys”. From now on I will ignore my socially constructed Barbie tenden- 
cie, and reclaim the space I once reserved for plastic men my life. 1 have come to the con- 
clusion that the only way to forge through the future is with more short, pale, and ugly men 
by my side. 



'by Jill Trites 


In theory, feminism is about active political and social change; an alternative and 
‘radical’ approach to gender politics. Within the feminist movement there are countless 
divisions to be reconciled. If I’ve learned one thing since first beginning to become 
involved in feminism roughly five years ago, it is that the concept of ‘Universal Sisterhood’ 
is bullshit. The only thing I still believe is shared by the majority of females world-wide is 
our genitalia; not some universal principal of femaleness. Nevertheless, striving to create 
some cohesion within the feminist movement is super-important for all the obvious advan- 
tages of solidarity. I stress here that by cohesion I do not mean the assimilation of differing 
opinions into some North American middle-class white feminist agenda, nor do I mean cre- 
ating conformity within feminist circles, which is so often the result of solidarity attempts. 
But divisions within feminist circles can destroy the group’s effectiveness and ability. 

The division I would like to here address is that of sexual preference. Feminism, 
supposedly dealing with politics and progressive action, has become bogged down in divi- 
sions between those with different sexual preferences. Feminist gender politics have 
become dominated by sexual politics. At one point in my feminist career, I became crip- 
pled with guilt for feeling sexually attracted to men, since the social pressure from my peer 
group in the women’s community had me feeling that to be a good feminist is to be a les- 
bian, just as some feminists used to argue that shaving your pits was a betrayal of feminist 
ideals. I mean really, people. How significant are these issues? How far can one be defined 
by one’s sex partners? 

The intolerance some members of the feminist community maintain towards non- 
lesbian women, though sometimes subtle, is insulting and alienating. In an environment 
that is supposedly ‘radical’, challenging towards stereotypes, and intolerant of intolerance, 
non-lesbian women are made to feel unwelcome. There is a sense that to be a good femi- 
nist you must be gay (bisexuality isn’t an accepted option). Of course this isn’t mandated, 
but the atmosphere encourages a sense of lesbian-superiority. To me this seems all too sec- 
ond-wave-esqe. Separatism isn’t an option for all women. Straight women are expected to 
be gay-friendly, but can they not then expect a straight-friendly atmosphere? 

I personally believe that men and women ultimately must work together if we are 
going to create change of a long-term nature, especially the challenging of gender stereo- 
types and the destruction of the patriarchal and capitalist systems . Why shut out women 
who love men? Does loving men mean I fail as a ‘good feminist’? I dpn’t think so, so why 


am I sometimes made to feel like it does? When I hear anti-male ‘jokes’ or comments, 
for example, I take offense. I don’t make lesbian jokes, so I feel I deserve not to hear 
someone slagging men. Some of them are my friends, even my lovers (Gasp! Traitor!). 

I don’t mean to suggest that all lesbians participate in this kind of male-bashing or 
straight-chick bashing, I am simply referring to my own personal experience within the 
feminist community, where I have been alienated both purposely and accidentally . This 
is a valid concern, considering that feminist organizers are constantly seeking new vol- 
unteers and wider involvement. 

What I am most concerned about are the alienating effects of a lesbian-oriented 
space on straight and bisexual women. The rigorous social codes which discourage male 
friendships and partnerships and enforce lesbian ones are a form of social and peer-group 
shaming. A bisexual woman who has both female and male partners is told to ‘make up 
her mind’, with not-so-subtle suggesting of the female option. This is not to suggest that 
I think women-only groups or spaces are unhelpful. But if they are in practice ‘lesbian- 
only’ spaces, then let’s not pretend that they are for ALL women. 

How can I say this without sounding homo/lesbophobic? Truly, I am not. My 
concerns are real, and I think justified. They stem from the desire to have the feminist 
movement be more inclusive. We are always mandating diversity, but in embracing one 
group, we seem to unintentionally turn our backs on another. 

Let’s wildly generalize by saying that Victoria is mainly composed of the white, 
the hetero, and the middle-class. Bourgeoise feminism? Second-wave feminism was 
dominated by this group of women to the exclusion of other voices. That feminism has 
become more race and class inclusive is certainly good. But is it now only for lesbians? 
(Not in theory, I know, but in practice?) Can the feminist movement afford to discour- 
age or alienate your average cock-loving gal like myself? (I also love foo). The feminist 
movement has struggled to become more open and inclusive: let’s not exclude the major- 
ity of campus females by making them feel that straight and bisexual women aren’t wel- 
come in the feminist realm. Yes, I’m ranting, but it’s because I dream of true diversity. 
Only when feminism is truly inclusive will it be an effective agent for social and politi- 
cal change. 
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There’s something I have that nobody can take away from me. I can access it almost 
whenever I want to, and do it for as long as 1 want. Lately I have been so overwhelmed I 
temporarily forgot all about this power within me. School, friends, dating, people, 
strikes, jobs, summer approaching, all these have distracted me from who 1 truly am. I 
have felt lost, without purpose and without direction. 1 had a writer’s block for a few 
days, and the urge to write has been powerful but when I sat down at the computer, noth- 
ing was coming out. However today I am finally able to put those thoughts into words 
and it is because of one reason! 

Well... many reasons have helped the writer within me to emerge again in fact, but 
what really started it all was the bus strike. 1 live downtown, and depend solely on the 
buses for my transportation everywhere, to school and back, to get groceries, to go to 
friends’ houses and to volunteer. Monday morning left me in a very weird situation. I 
adapted to the lack of buses by calling around and begging friends to drive me to school. 
Even though friends came through, by Tuesday I was really embarrassed to ask for yet 
another ride to and from school. So, instead, I lubed up my bike, set out my clothes for 
the morning’s ride and headed out to school, on my bike. 

1 arrived at my nine thirty class covered in sweat, my face red and hot, my hands a 
little shaky as 1 started taking notes. My blood circulated throughout my body, pumping 
vigorously, steady, happy. I was a little self-conscious of my smell, but otherwise, 1 was 
wide awake and hearing everything my professor was saying with complete clarity. 
Gawd, was class ever this interesting at nine thirty in the morning? Usually I’m groggy 
from lack of sleep, greedily holding my mug of coffee with five scoops of sugar, and 


concentrating long ad hard to keep my eyes open and focused on the task at hand. 

My ride home was leisurely. It gave me time to think about school, organize my life, 
dream about that certain somebody in my life, and reflect on my life. It s Friday now, 
and I’ve ridden to school this week so many times now I am not so overwhelmed. 

Things seem almost in control now, maybe I feel like I am in control of who I am and 
what I have to do. The future doesn’t seem so dim, and life is pretty good. 

What’s really funny is that I used tobe a high class athlete, racing for three years on 
the National Team, traveling all over the world from North America to Europe to New 
Zealand. Sports and exercise were a part of my life. A twenty minute bike ride was like 
a walk in the park. Somewhere along the line, I burned out. I could not look at my bike, 
let alone want to ride it. Now, however, (two and a half years later), all of those memo- 
ries of hard work and exhaustion were brought back alone in that twenty minute ride. 

The escape I had when I rode my bike was mine alone. Nobody could take that from me 
and still nobody can. 

The reason I am writing about this little experience today in this paper is because 1 
want other women to know what sports and exercise can add to their life. Not only does 
it give one a sense of identity, but it allows a temporary escape from all other aspects of 
your life. I am not talking about an elite level of participation, but a simple ride to 
school, a couple laps at the local pool. This is your time away from every hectic thing 
going on in your life. It is your time to feel your body working hard for you alone and 
nobody else. Not only will you sort out some mental anxieties, you will feel good doing 
it. 


Walking in Someone Else's Shoes 

by Erin Quigley 


The Michelle Pujol Lesbian and 
Allies Walk didn’t turn out the way I imag- 
ined. No one showed up to help the event 
organizer and myself at the preparation 
times for the event, so when it came time to 
walk we only had one last-minute banner 
and nothing for the participants to chant as 
we walked around campus. It was immedi- 
ately apparent, however, that these missing 
elements had little impact on the morale of 
the group. In reflecting on the walk, I real- 
ized that my concerns over these minor 
“flaws” were in vain. The significance of 


Personal experience is necessary 
to even begin to understand the 
feelings associated with being 
part of an oppressed social group 
- it is the closest one can come to 
understanding if not actually 
part of that group. It is like 
doing a lab for a womyn's studies 
class; applied work is necessary 
to supplement the readings. 


this annual demonstration is in its presence 
and its purpose, not its appearance. 

I was drawn to participate in the 
walk when I learned of its origin in the 
classroom of the late Michelle Pujol, a pro- 
fessor in the womyn’s studies department. 
She suggested an optional exercise for her 
students in which they could (or might not) 
experience homophobia by walking around 
campus holding hands with someone of the 
same gender. This kind of personal experi- 
ence is necessary to even begin to under- 
stand the feelings associated with being part 
of an oppressed social group — it is the clos- 
est one can come to understanding if not 
actually part of that group. It is like doing a 
lab for a womyn’s studies class; applied 
work is necessary to supplement the read- 
ings. I have great admiration and respect 
for Michelle, even if she did have to face 
prolonged hearings for a human rights vio- 
lation brought against her by a student not 
comfortable with the exercise. Michelle 
passed away before she was cleared of this 
charge, and I wanted to honor her by partic- 
ipating in a walk that imitates an exercise of 
her design. 

Honoring Michelle is one of many 
important reasons for this walk, such as 


forming solidarity among lesbians and 
allies, and making our presence known and 
accepted on campus. Despite the common 
sentiment that “things are changing”, dis- 
crimination is systemic and therefore hid- 
den from those of us not on the receiving 
end. My experience lead me to reflect on 
the feeling of being the “other” and/or the 
“outsider” of this receiving end. The idea of 
belonging to a certain group is largely over- 
emphasized in society and does not allow 
for flexibility in shaping our personal iden- 
tities. Even when walking as a unified 
group with a common 
cause, I could not 
ignore my feelings of 
being an outsider to this 
group. Was it because I 
am an ally and not a 
lesbian? My enthusi- 
asm for helping with 
the event also created 
feelings of self-con- 
sciousness because I 
wondered if others 
questioned my interest, 
assuming that lesbian- 
ism is not part of my 
identity. My own awk- 
ward feelings did not make sense to me and 
demonstrated the human and/or societal 
need to be identified with a certain group. If 
I do not maintain such a certain identity, 
will I feel exclusion no matter what bound- 
aries I attempt to cross? 

It has been argued that as solidari- 
ty is formed, more exclusion is created. 
This is certainly not the intent of the 
Lesbian and Allies Walk, nor do I think it is 
the experience generated by most of the 
walkers. Recognizing this concept in my 
own reflections, however, is a valuable les- 
son to me. Uncomfortable feelings are not 
harmful but necessary to learn, which is the 
insight that Michelle Pujol attempted to pro- 
vide to her students. I gained it not only by 
opening myself to being a target of homo- 
phobia (by walking), but by being part of 
the group resisting homophobia. I plan to 
continue being open, uncomfortable, and 
reflective because I find this an exciting 
way to learn. And maybe next year I’ll learn 
some chants - but if not, our banner mes- 
sage will suffice: 

We’re here! We’re queer! We’re every- 
where! We’re anyone! 



Queer Awareness Week 

by Nicole Tenter 

This year, Queer Awareness week was aimed at showing the queer community and the 
issues they face. It involved everything from movies to street theatre. 

The week started off with a die-in to bring awareness to the reality and horror of hate 
crimes. As a graphic representation of the reality, victims lay ‘dead’ on the floor, signs 
hung over them explaining just why they died., whether they were killed or committed sui- 
cide. The day was finished off with the queer fav “All Over Me,” which once again 
touched on the issue of fate crimes amongst other themes of friendship, love and music. 

On Tuesday, three members of Victoria’s transsexual community gave a talk entitled 
“Transsexuals 101.” Transsexuals, it was explained, are people whose sex s not congruent 
with the gender they feel. They also discussed the discrimination they face from both soci- 
ety at large and from the queer community, which is not as quick to accept them as one 
would think. 

Java Coffeehouse was the venue for Wednesday’s event. An all-ages coffeehouse fea- 
tured a drag show by Miss Gay Victoria and friend, poetry reading, and story telling by 
Gordon de Frane, who also did a workshop and discussion on Thursday night abut Two- 
Spirited people. He explained that among his people, he is respected and admired, and 
believed to possess special abilities and powers. Half of the proceeds from the night went 
to Aids Vancouver Island. 

We played it low key on Friday with a couple of movies in order to rest up for 
Saturday’s Groovefest! It was a huge groovy success that highlighted the diversity, cre- 
ativity, beauty and energy of people who are not represented in mainstream media. 

A huge thanks to all who helped organize the week’s events and to all who partici- 
pated! 





b>y Mala Joseph 

The “Rhino” is Victoria’s new lesbian and gay magazine, founded by the multi-talented Barbara 
McLaughlin. Born out of Victoria’s decade-old lesbian mag, 

the Rhino is intended to serve as a forum for the voices of gay men and lesbians in the Victoria area. 
McLaughlin, who formerly served as editor of LNews, has teamed up with new co-editor Michael Yoder to 
create what they hope to be a “jumping off’ point for the discussion of the issues which affect the entire 
gay community. 

In format, the Rhino bears a strong resemblance to its 
predecessor with its clear, understated layout. While this 
issue is a bit spartan, the design is expected to evolve, with 
better graphics on the way in the issues to come. 

The Rhino’s content, derived from a broader spectrum 
of contributors, is necessarily more diverse than that of 
LNews. McLaughlin promises, however, to remain faithful 
to the interests and concerns of subscribers to the old mag. 
The Rhino contains the book reviews, the “Quotes and 
Queeries” section, and the “Little Lezzie Flashes” that 
those loyal to LNews know and love. 

As for the men, Yoder sees the Rhino as an opportunity 
for them to become active in the gay community. “The lesbians in this city have always seemed much 
more interested in talking about issues and have always been more organized at collecting thoughts and 
ideas on paper,” comments Yoder, who admits himself that he hasn’t been “particularly active in the local 
gay scene” for a number of years. He sees the Rhino as an opportunity to change that,and the first issue 
seems to be a step in the right direction: the men have contributed arcticles ranging from spirituality to 
food, including a front page article advocating a 
healthy dialogue on sex and sex education by Victoria 
Youth Pride Society chair, John Trueman. 

And where did the magazine get its catchy name? 

The editing duo cite a reference to the rhinoceros in the 
Alyson Almanac which describes it as a “much 
maligned and misunderstood animal and, in actuality, a 
gentle creature - but don’t cross him or her,” an image 
they feel effectively portrays the magazine’s central 
subject. Regarding the first half of the title, 

McLaughlin quips: “Well, if you don’t get that part...” 

You can pick up a copy of this month's issue of Lavender Rhinoceros for $4 at both Munro’s and Bolen 
Books. 





Justice in Cuba and Sustenance at Home 


by Erin Quiqley 


Forming partnerships with other groups or coun- 
tries is a means of solidarity that can benefit both parties 
involved. The Victoria branch of OXFAM Canada has cre- 
ated this kind of partnership with a cooperative in Cuba 
through A Share In Justice Campaign , or Cuba Shares. 
OXFAM is supporting the National Association of Small 
Producers (ANAP) in Cuba, as this cooperative of 210,000 
farmers tries to maintain production after losing their only 
external source of trade. This loss, and their resulting loss 
of income, occurred with the demise of the Soviet Union in 
1990. Cuba has been denied access to any other trading 
partners since 1959, when the United States imposed a 
blockade of exports and imports from this country. More 
recently, the Helms-Burton law was passed to inflict penal- 
ty on any countries breaching the blockade. The United 
States issued these legislative acts in response to the Cuban 
Revolution and nationalization of their economy, which 
created losses for American owners of land in Cuba. Being 
an American, I was taught this action was to protect the 
world from what the U.S. government saw as threat of com- 
munism and the powerful dictatorship of Fidel Castro. I 
have since formed the opinion that a “communist threat” is 
often used by the U.S. government to disguise decisions 
that are made to benefit people with power and wealth. 
Whatever the reasons, a blockade can not be justified 
because Cubans have had to survive without necessary sup- 
plies, such as medicines, coming from abroad. They have 
been forced to sustain themselves, managing to forge only 
a few international ties over the years. 

But wait a minute - Cubans are able to sustain ? 
Does that mean they have mastered the art and science of 
sustainable agriculture , which we are trying so hard to 
encourage and implement here in Victoria? It looks as 
though we could take some lessons from these farmers to 
which OXFAM is going to provide aid. I initially saw a 
conflict of interest in OXFAM’s literature: campaign pro- 
ceeds are going to buy pesticides, gasoline for an irrigation 
pump, and a greenhouse to mass-produce disease-resistant 
tomatoes? Also, the greenhouse will be totally operated 
and managed by women. Is this giving women more auton- 


omy or more hard work in already busy lives? These 
means of production are being promoted by the ANAP, so I 
assume that they will be used ethically and in the best inter- 
est of the members of the cooperative. In order to get a bet- 
ter understanding of the situation in Cuba and the actions 
being taken by OXFAM in Victoria, I attended a presenta- 
tion on the Cuba Shares program held at Cafe Simpatico (a 
bi-monthly event held at the Fernwood Community 
Association and organized by members of the Central 
American Support Committee). 

I was told that the format of the presentation had 
been changed slightly after it took place at UVic last week. 
At Cafe Simpatico, it began with a comical skit by the 
Resistance Theatre, depicting the political events in Cuba 


Bearded Bee” rising as the leader against the fascist 
“United Monsters for Greed.” Following the laughs was 
speaker Matt Strand of Life Cycles, a local organization 
promoting the support of local producers and providing 
education in sustainable agriculture to children and people 
who can not afford to buy food. The inclusion of Strand in 
the presentation verified my thoughts that this campaign is 
as much about learning as it is about providing aid and 
protesting U.S. policies. After discussing the numerous 
changes that need to be made in most North Americans’ 
value and use of food, Strand explained how a recent tour 
of Cuba by twenty Canadians provided great insight into 
how sustainable agriculture can be improved. Strand also 
mentioned his concern that a repeal of the Helms-Burton 
law may end these healthy growing practices in Cuba. 

It became clear that there is no cut and dry solu- 
tion to this complex relationship between nations. We in 
Canada seek justice for Cubans through an end to harsh leg- 
islation, but it appears that the denial of their freedom has 
forced Cubans to establish a means of sustenance that we 


struggle to imitate because of our easy access to the world 
economy. It strikes me as ironic that while the majority of 
the world’s population suffers under globalization and neo- 
colonialism, Cubans have been able to maintain a decent 
quality of life by being excluded from the “free trade” that 
is supposed to benefit all people. Peter, who spoke follow- 
ing Strand, provided information on his personal observa- 
tions of Cuba from his visit there, and invited other audi- 
ence members to do so as well. They painted a bright pic- 
ture of this island in comparison to other Central American 
countries, describing unified communities, efficient food 
production, children who are healthy and receiving an edu- 
cation, and Cubans with time and energy left over to sere- 
nade their visitors with music. Cubans work to make sure 


continue nationalization and prevent a division in social 
classes. 

I had to keep this encouraging information in per- 
spective in order to remember the needs of Cubans and the 
goal of Cuba Shares. Cubans may not be in obvious mis- 
ery, but they do live in a state of poverty. The supplies 
OXFAM intends to provide may not completely reflect the 
ideals of sustainable agriculture, but evidently they are nec- 
essary to fully utilize the available land and ensure a rea- 
sonable harvest. The campaign seeks to raise funds by sell- 
ing symbolic “shares” of Cuban land, for 1, 5, or $10. A 
copy of these shares are sent to the U.S. embassy in Canada 
to demonstrate the “shareholders’” demand for a repeal of 
the Helms-Burton law. Buying a share is also a way to sup- 
port the ANAP and to foster a relationship that will benefit 
Canadians as we learn more sustainable agriculture tech- 
niques. This relationship is valuable to both parties and is 
necessary to provide for justice for our partners in Cuba. 


through the relationships in a bee c olony, with the “Great that any incoming foreign dollars are distributed equally to 

I have formed the opinion that a "communist threat" is 
often used by the U.S. government to disguise decisions that 
are made to benefit people with power and wealth. 
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Looking Forward 
with. GirlFutures 


by Kim McKay 

Last year, at a 
Pro-Girl Day held by GirlFutures, 
girls were invited to respond to 
questions posted on the walls. 
One of the questions was: “What 
do you want to be when you grow 
up?”. Some girls wrote down 
“doctor”, or “lawyer”, but the 
most frequent answer was 
“model.” 

Tara Lindsay, a board 
member of GirlFutures, was sur- 
prised by this because it indicated 
that despite the appearance of 
progress, little has changed. Girls 
are still led to believe that the way 
to power and respect is through 
sex appeal. “It’s been nine years 
since I was twelve and nothing 
has changed,” said Lindsay. 

GirlFutures is a non- 
profit organization dedicated to 
creating a community space in 
which teenage girls can feel 
empowered. Through workshops 
and drop-in activities, GirlFutures 
is trying to help girls between the 
ages of 12 and 18 escape the 


of low self-esteem for girls. In 
Lindsay’s experience, “girls are 
pretty aware of how the media 
portrays women negatively, but 
they are still susceptible to it”. 
The Spice Girls phenomenon - 
equating “girl power” with the 
power of sex appeal - has taught 
girls that the easiest way for them 
to be successful is to be physical- 
ly attractive. 

Lindsay has observed 
that “girls feel that their voices 
don’t count”. They see that not 
only are the Spice Girls financial- 
ly successful, but that people lis- 
ten and pay attention to them. 
Girls try to gain respect and 
power by acting and dressing like 
the adult women they see suc- 
ceeding; this results in girls being 
sexualized earlier and earlier. 
They are unable to deal with the 
responsibilities of growing up too 
fast, and they feel like they have 
somehow failed. 

Girls’ magazines and 
advertising offers what Lindsay 



ing about the group aside from its 
name^ 

The structure of main- 
stream education is another 
cnnrrp. of lOW Self- 


The Spice Girls phenomenon! — equating "girl 
power" with the power of sex appeal — has 
taught girls that the easiest way for them to 
be successful is to be physically attractive. 


media-fostered idea that their 
value as individuals is equated 
with their physical appearance, 
and to help them handle peer and 
self-esteem issues. 

GirlFutures is run out of 
the James Bay Youth Centre; the 
centre provides space for the 
group, in exchange for the youth 
centre’s only girl-specific pro- 
gramming. Founded in 1996, the 
organization is made up of over 
twenty volunteers and a four- 
member board. Twice a month, 
GirlFutures holds drop-ins at 
which girls can hang out, talk, 
play pool, or participate in struc- 
tured activities like games or 
movies. The program also offers 
free workshops, for which people 
from the community volunteer 
their skills and experience. 

Lindsay said that it is 
difficult to get girls to come out 
for the programs; it is often con- 
cerned parents that initiate 
involvement. The group is trying 
to develop a girls’ advisory board 
to give the girls more control over 
programming, but, according to 
Lindsay, “it’s hard to get girls to 
believe that they can do it”. Self- 
confidence, along with the prob- 
lems of “fitting in”, being differ- 
ent, and concern over what their 
friends think about them, are 
major issues for these girls. 

Lindsay is a part-time 
student with a full-time job, an 
impressive feat which prompted 
me to ask what it was about 
GirlFutures that motivated her to 
dedicate so much of her time to it. 
Lindsay responded that it was her 
own memories of being a young 
teenager dealing with the same 
self-confidence and peer prob- 
lems that inspired her to get 
involved. She said that if she 
could make it easier for one girl, it 
would be worth it. 

Popular 
media’s focus on unrealistic and 
appearance-centred expectations 
for young women is a huge source 


called “a Band-Aid solution” for 
low self-esteem. In recent years 
the media has picked up on the 
idea of women’s empowerment, 
and integrated it into the same old 
pitch: if you have the right shoes, 
clothes, make-up or hair, you’ll be 
empowered . . . just like the Spice 
Girls. Girls are told that if only 
they had the money, if only they 
had the product, life would be bet- 
ter. Their focus becomes trying to 
conform to the latest Teen maga- 
zine cover instead of facing the 
real problem. 

In the presence of these 
distorted and misleading portray- 
als of women’s empowerment, it 
is unsurprising that few of the 
girls Lindsay encounters term 
themselves feminists. Many of 
the girls, as well as their parents, 
associate feminism with negative 
and extreme stereotypes. Lindsay 


esteem identified 
by Lindsay. 

Schools generally 
employ the expert 
model of education, 
in which the teacher 
knows all and imparts knowledge 
to the students. The popular 
model of education, which is used 
in the GirlFutures workshops, 
builds on the knowledge students 
already have. Instead of talking at 
students, the facilitator helps them 
to communicate. In the expert 
model, students are taught that 
there is something wrong with 
them if they have trouble learn- 
ing. Instead of trying new meth- 
ods, special education classes 
merely repeat the old system, but 
at a slower pace. 

For many girls, simply 
realizing that other girls share 
their insecurities, and that older 
women have experienced and 
overcome them, is one of the most 
positive and beneficial results of 
GirlFutures’ programming. By 
encouraging girls to recognize 
that their value as people cannot 


For many girls, simply realizing 
that other girls share their 
insecurities, and that older women 
have overcome them, is one of the 
most positive results of 
GirlFutures' programming. 


herself was unwilling to adopt the 
term until she understood the ide- 
ology behind it; she said the girls 
she interacts with are hesitant to 
label themselves. 

GirlFutures does not 
identify itself as a feminist organi- 
zation, although Lindsay said 
most of the volunteers would 
probably call themselves femi- 
nists. The founder of the program 
decided not to use the term to 
avoid the unfavourable associa- 
tions many people connect with it. 
Nonetheless, GirlFutures has 
been the target of anti-feminist 
threats. An individual told the 
mother of one of the girls partici- 
pating in the program that the 
organization was a “cult of man- 
haters”. This person know noth- 


be judged by their success or fail- 
ure in living up to misleading rep- 
resentations of women, 
GirlFutures helps girls enjoy their 
teenage years more, and become 
strong and confident women. 

GirlFutures is currently 
planning a series of five free 
workshops , which will run from 
March 7 to May 22. The subjects 
of the workshops will be: journal- 
ing and creative writing y cooking 
and eating vegetarian, writing a 
great resume , theatre , and bicy- 
cling and bicycle maintenance. 
The James Bay Youth Centre is 
located at 521 Superior Street , 
and GirlFutures can be contacted 
at 386-1179 , or by email at <gfu- 
tures@finearts. uvic. ca>. 


THANKS FOR THE DAYl 

by Andrea Bellamy and 
Jenny Amber Petch 


To show support for International Women's Day, the 
campus political cliques and newspapers have been 
discussing the validity of continuing to commemo- 
rate the role of women in today's society. 
According to some, equal treatment of women is now 
standard practice worldwide. In light of this rev- 
elation, we, at the emily, have decided, collective- 
ly, of course, to take off our shoes and walk bare- 
foot again. Andrea and I would like to thank all 
those who have enlightened us to the fact that our 
position as psuedo-feminist writers is now obso- 
lete. Whew! What a relief to know that we don't 
have to worry about equal pay for equal work, objec- 
tification, and sexual repression! And hopefully 
next week, racial discrimination will be last 
week's news! This is really what I call progres- 
sion. 

But seriously folks, are we feminists so 
fucking out of touch that we are inventing social 
wrongs? These issues are more relevent today than 
ever. As the media gains increased control of our 
minds and bodies, the 'new right' strives to rein- 
troduce anti-abortion laws that our mothers fought 
against. Women's achievements have been made 
through a laborious and frustrating process. 
Regardless of our present state of so-called har- 
mony, there will always be a need for celebration 
and reflection of the defining moments in women’s 
history. The argument that women have come a long 
way does not hold much water with me. The question 
that should be considered is: how far have we real- 
ly come, and how much further do we have to go? 

The attitude taken by some of the Martlet’s 
staff in deciding to forgo the special issue for 
International Women's Day only proves the above 
points. We are in dire need of "radical, alterna- 
tive student press," which the past Martlet Women's 
Issues have valiantly attempted to provide for 
their readership. It chaps my ass that our intel- 
lectual, political and moral contemporaries have 
concluded that women's equality is a non-issue 
(note the play on words). Passivity has gotten peo- 
ple absolutely fuck-all in the past. 

International Women's Day has been cele- 
brated world-wide for almost 100 years. It is has 
been the impetus not only for raising awareness of 
issues and celebrating achievements, but for 
starting revolutions. A revolution is needed now, 
to get people off their asses and start caring 
about issues which effect the entire planet. The 
revolution doesn't have to be violent, it can start 
small, but effectively, by putting out feminist 
rags like this one, or consistently putting out spe- 
cial publications dedicated to women's issues. 
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Th.e Victoria Street Community Association 


by Anna Isaacs 


When you ask Rose 
Henry of the Victoria Street 
Community Association what 
their organisation does, the list is 
long and impressive. “We try to 
be a one stop service. That means 
providing a diverse range of ser- 
vices because we’re working to 


to accommodate. An amazingly 
dedicated, on-site caregiver pro- 
vides support to residents and 
helps them learn the skills they 
need to function successfully. 

“You don’t have to be on 
the streets for us to help you,” 
says Rose, who first came to the 


should be handled by two or three 
people. Consequently, the city 
hall advocacy committee, which 
was a strong voice advocating on 
behalf of the street community to 
oppose discriminatory bylaws, 
has now been severely reduced 
along with other services. 


streets.” 

Beyond finances, the 
VSCA is also in need of volun- 
teers to ease the workload of their 
current volunteer staff. Much of 
these projects involve advocating 
on behalf of thestreet community 
for fair treatment and the neces- 


and welcomes all members of the 
university to consider volunteer- 
ing with their organisation. 

Rose also suggested that 
the university community that a 
forum addressing issues of pover- 
ty and health and another focus- 
ing on the situations of women 
raising children in subsi- 
dized housing could be 
important contributions to 
helping men and particu- 
larly women on the 


A lot of people have the attitude that ’it's not my problem/ 
All of these people here are someone’s family. 


meet the needs of a diverse range 
of people.” 

One of the main con- 
cerns of the VSCA is to help its 
members address the difficulties 
of looking for employment. As 
Rose observed, “Welfare now 
requires people to be actively 
searching for work, but how can 
you get a job when you don’t 
have a resume, an address to put 
on your resume, good clothes, a 
bus pass, a phone number, or 
even food?” The VSCA provides 
all of these essentials as well as a 
casual job program through 
which participants can gain work 
experience. 

Shelter and housing are 
basic essentials that many mem- 
bers of the street community do 
not have. When the temperature 
drops, the rain falls or the winds 
begin to blow, VSCU volunteers 
don’t just put on an extra sweater 
and complain about the rotten 
weather, they are busy making 
referrals and phone calls to try to 
find people a place to sleep. 

In its six year existence, 
the VSCU has been instrumental 
in establishing the Sandy 
Merriman House Emergency 
Shelter for Women, built by a 
construction crew of women from 
the streets. 

They also established 
the Victoria Street Community 
Housing Project, a fourteen unit 
apartment on the Gorge, which 
provides housing for members of 
the street community including 
people living with AIDS and peo- 
ple with severe mental illness or 
behavioural disorders that gov- 
ernment housing projects refuse 


organisation with her partner for 
counselling when they were going 
through a rough time in their mar- 
riage. Unlike Rose, her partner 
had lived on the streets. 

“I had trouble under- 
standing what he had been 
through. And no one provided 
services to meet our needs.” She 
stresses that it is equally impor- 
tant to support people in transition 
from the streets and those living 
in substandard housing and peo- 
ple living the poverty of welfare. 

Although the VSCA 
avoids duplicating services 
offered elsewhere and they make 
referrals to other organisation, an 
attempt is always made to meet 
people’s needs under their own 
roof. 

Members of their organi- 
sation are usually more comfort- 
able dealing with the VSCA 
because its an atmosphere they 
already know. If people come to 
them with needs that no present 
services can accommodate, the 
VSCA will meet these needs, 
which often means developing 
something new. 

Like its members, the 
VSCA is itself often in severe 
financial jeopardy. “We are a one 
hundred percent volunteer funded 
organisation. We receive 
absolutely no community fund- 
ing,” which means that it is the 
members of the street community 
themselves who work to raise 
funds the VSCA needs to exist. 

“Right now we are just 
working to stay alive,” says Rose, 
herself an unpaid volunteer. This 
financial strain has each volunteer 
staff member doing the work that 


In an effort to raise funds 
and awareness the VSCA pro- 
duces The Red Zone, a publica- 
tion written, laid out and sold 
around Victoria by members of 
the street community. 
Unfortunately at present, 
although layout on the next issue 
is complete, there are not enough 
funds to send it to the publishers. 

It costs $900 to print one 
issue and if the layout staff and 
contributors are paid twenty-five 
dollars for their work, the cost 
quickly jumps to $1,500. 

David Vidal, a member 
of the street community, is also 
organizing a trip across Canada to 
raise awareness of the street com- 
munities’ needs and to raise funds 
by shoe shining. At present, it 
looks like the trip will be made by 
bike unless a car and sufficient 
funds for gas can be donated. 

Financial support and 
donations of necessities such as 
clothing and computers are diffi- 
cult to obtain. There is a lot of 
open hostility towards members 
of the street community and the 
VSCA itself. 

Recent issues around the 
panhandling bylaws clearly show 
how street people are scape-goat- 
ed and portrayed as dangerous, 
criminal, lazy and responsible for 
the poverty and problems they 
find themselves experiencing. 

As Rose states, “It’s real- 
ly hard to get community support. 
A lot of people have the attitude 
that ‘it’s not my problem,’ or ‘I 
don’t know anybody on the 
streets.’ But all of these people 
here are someone’s family. >We 
have grandmothers living on the 


3‘R'EASTS 

brests(n) m . The front of the chest 
from the neck to the abdomen; the mam- 
mory glands. 

(syn) boobs , bosom, bust, knockers, 
tits, melons, jugs, chabooms, rack, 
stack, teats, muffins, udders, head- 
light s ; l|^ 

hammocks , Manchesters , cans . 


sary support services as well as 
raising public awareness. 

This involves the issues 
of homelessness as well as pover- 
ty, mental illness, disability, child 
care, youth, housing, drug addic- 
tion, health, HIV/AIDS, the elder- 
ly, sexual and physical abuse, sex 
work, and first nations and minor- 
ity discrimination among many 
others. It is also equally impor- 
tant to find volunteers who are 
willing to work with members of 
the street community and educate 
them about their rights and 
options, so that they can advocate 
for themselves and recognise 
when their rights are being 
abused. 

The VSCA encourages 


streets. 

“Women often carry the 
burden of poverty. If they don’t 
have enough food, it is often the 
mother who goes without and this 
has an impact on your health. 
Many single mothers spend a 
large part of their life raising their 
children in subsidised housing 
and when they are forty-five to 
fifty-five and their last child turns 
nineteen, they are no longer 
allowed to remain in their house. 
Where are they supposed to go?” 

For anyone interested in 
learning more about the Victoria 
Street Community Association 
contact 386-2347 or visit their 
location downtown at 1517 
Quadra. 


the emily's 
top nine 
list 

Random Acts of 
Rebellion 


Body language says a lot about you and it says a lot 
about the category of woman. If you think it doesn’t, 
try getting away with this and not raising a few eye- 
brows. 

1. Spread your legs wide 
and reclaim your space 

2. Sit on that be transit bus (if they ever start running 
again) like a real man 

3. Stretch out your arms and yawn excessively loud 
and long 

4. blatently check out the crotch bulge of every guy 
that walks by you 

5. occasionally laugh and point 

6. slouch 

7. belch and don’t appologise 

8. talk too long and too loud to the guy sitting beside 
you 

9. don’t smile 
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The Grrlz Club: 
No Boyz Allowed 

by Aubrey Hanson 

Although commenting on anything in the ‘90s seems like 
sticking one’s head up in a shoot-out, I feel it is important to risk putting 
forth some opinions on the feminist movement and its outlook. 

The original intention of feminism was to eradicate prejudice 
and oppression and promote equality between the sexes. While dis- 
cussing early feminist works in the past few days, I was almost sur- 
prised at the simplicity of the arguments they put forward — women 
deserve education; women are capable of reason and morality and 
should be treated accordingly; the oppression of women by men is not 
acceptable. These ideas struck me as being so simple mainly because 
feminism today is so much more complicated. What does this say about 
contemporary views? I’m sure there are many ways of looking at it — 
maybe we have gained an awareness of many other forms of oppression 
and want to fight them all, or maybe we have gotten a little lost, or 
maybe it’s just that nothing ever stays simple. 

I think that, in spite of complications, it is important to keep a 
clear purpose in mind (if there is no direction, can it really be called a 
movement?). The original drive of feminism — advocating equality for 
all women — should remain its focus. It is my opinion that the strength 
of the feminist movement has been undermined by a lack of focus on 
this primary purpose. I think that a major weakness of current feminism 
is that it alienates the portion of the male sex who would gladly join the 
cause. In my experience, it is evident that, if feminism is to be effec- 
tive, men will have to become a part of the process. Therefore, I think 
it is important to encourage men who would like to support feminism. 

I am aware that many women do not want men fighting their fight for 
them since that would undermine the whole idea, and this is an impor- 
tant sentiment to recognize and respect. I am not at all suggesting that 
men should take over the feminist movement; I am merely saying that 
men should not be universally given the cold shoulder, because many of 
them (I like to think a very good number of younger generation of men) 
agree with feminist ideas. If we make these men feel persecuted, then 
they will likely begin to resent it, and could easily turn away from fem- 
inism because it does not allow them to come near. 

Why would men feel persecuted? Doesn’t feminism support 
feminist men? I think it does, ideally, but I know men who, despite their 
very liberal views about women and their desire to work towards equal- 
ity, feel that they should not even speak out in favour of feminism. 
They feel that they have no say, that women do not want to hear their 
views no matter what these views are. 

Is this what feminism is about? Silencing men? These men 
who feel they should not speak have the potential to become strong 
advocates for feminism. Do we really want to keep them quiet? In my 
opinion, feminist men should not be alienated because this will dis- 
courage them from supporting feminist ideas. How can they support 
feminism if we don't allow them to participate? 

It is important to ask why these men feel they cannot express 
any opinions about feminism. Are there some invisible oppressive 
forces that we exude that make them feel that way? Their hesitation to 
speak is something that I can’t completely identify with, being a 
woman, and it is very important to consider the reasons for it. Among 
other reasons, it’s possible that these men are affected by the often elu- 
sive, yet pervasive anti-male views that are present in feminism. 

In my opinion, man-hating, if I may call it that, undermines the 
very foundation of feminism. If feminism is about advocating for 
equality, then trying to push men down is hypocritical. If feminism is 
about ending oppression, then discriminating against men is hypocriti- 
cal. If feminism is about working towards a more peaceful, equitable, 
harmonic society, then denigrating men and creating new antagonism 
undermines that intention. Discriminating against men is not just “not 
nice”; it corrupts feminism by doing the same things to men that they 
used to (and some still) do to us. It perpetuates the same kind of 
destructive human interactions that feminism is supposed to be fighting 
against. Being prejudiced against men is, ultimately, counterproduc- 
tive. If peace between the sexes is to be achieved, men must not be 
alienated and oppressed, and feminist men should be able to feel safe to 
express their support. 

All this coming from a girl who — “Oh” — is heterosexual 
and has a fiance. Does this mean my opinions are not valid? Does this 
mean that I am biased in favour of men and cannot have a clear view on 
women’s issues? I hope it’s not seen that way. I sometimes get the 
impression that people think that, to be a “true feminist,” one has to 
either be a lesbian or remain single, because having a boyfriend is seen 
as buying into the patriarchy. Having a relationship with a man should 
not be seen as contradicting a feminist outlook, however, and excluding 
men from our lives in this way is destructive, just as excluding them 
from feminism is destructive. 

This kind of “no boys allowed” bias excludes heterosexual women with 
partners, too — I often feel that I am not wanted in the feminist com- 
munity just because I have a boyfriend. Is this fair? And is it positive 
for feminism? I do not have a problem with my heterosexuality, and I 
don’t think that I should be treated like an Unwoman because of the per- 
son who is closest to me. If feminism is prejudiced against him, how 
am I supposed to feel welcome? 


Jeans: An Alibi for Rape 

by Jackie Walshe 


On February 10th, 1999 the Italian Court of Cassation overturned the 1998 rape conviction of 
Carmine Cristiano. Their reason for exonerating Cristiano - his victim was wearing tight jeans. 

According to the court, the highest court of appeal in Italy, the woman could not have been fighting to her 
utmost ability because Cristiano would have needed at least partial cooperation on her part to remove her tight 
pants. Therefore, the court concluded, the incident was not rape. Furthermore, the court questioned the 
woman’s reliability through questioning why she waited several hours before telling her parents about the 
assault. 

Cristiano, a 45 year old driving instructor was originally convicted of raping his 18 year old student 
in 1998 and was sentenced to two years and eight months in prison. The reversal of this decision, and the 
reasoning behind it, highlights the skepticism and injustice faced by survivors of sexual assault everywhere. 

According to Roshni Narain of OUR Sexual Assault Centre, Canadian law basically says that, 
“unless you hear yes, there was no consent.” Narain says that in society, though, we tend to need to see overt 
signs of resistance before we believe a rape actually occurred. This seems to be the reasoning the Italian court 
used in its ruling. However Canadian law recognizes the fact that this kind of resistance is not always possi- 
ble in the face of threats made by an aggressor. 

During a rape there are numerous ways in which an aggressor can control his or her victim. Brute 
strength is not the only form power comes in. According to a 1994 Juristat Service Bulletin, the use of threats 
with physical force accounts for 63% of all sexual assault cases. “This is a 40 year old man who is a driving 
instructor and we’re talking about an 18 year old girl... When we look at the age difference and certainly the 
power differential, the threats could have been a lot,” says Narain. Cristiano was in a position of authority 
over an 18 year old girl, and the Court of Cassation believes that because he wasn’t physically controlling her, 
he did not rape her. 

Interestingly, the Italian court questioned why 
the woman waited several hours before informing 
her parents. According to Narain, it is not unusual 
for a survivor of sexual assault to wait before report- 
ing an incident, if he or she reports it at all. Narain says, “It is really difficult for survivors to come forward 
immediately... Your immediate thought is am I safe.” This questioning is indicative of the skepticism rape 
survivors face, not only in court, but in society as well. Narain says that, “When we hold these [skeptical] 
attitudes and beliefs, and if I am listening to my peers say these sorts of words, if I were to be assaulted it’s 
going to make me think twice... and probably internalize a lot of self blame.” 

The most frightening aspect of cases such as this one is that they often hit quite close to home. In 
Alberta there was recently a case of a young woman who was raped by her prospective employer. The woman 
had entered the man’s house, under the pretense of a job interview, and the man assaulted her. When the case 
was first decided, the judge ruled in favour of the man, siting the fact that the woman had been wearing cloth- 
ing that was sexually inviting. According to Narain, the judge said the young woman wasn’t exactly wear- 
ing “crinoline and bonnets,” so the incident wasn’t the man’s fault. Thankfully this decision was overturned 
on appeal and the “No Means No” legislation was upheld. 

The ramifications of these kinds of decisions, in conjunction with societal skepticism are that rapes 
and other sexual assault cases often go unreported. Narain says that many survivors seek support after being 
assaulted, but will not press charges. Many women are, “put right back in the proverbial closet,” she says. 
According to the Juristat Service Bulletin, 11% of those sexually assaulted did not report the offense because 
they thought the police wouldn’t be able to do anything about it. 12% dealt with the incident through other 
channels, and 9% felt ashamed or embarrassed, or simply wanted to avoid involvement with the courts. 

Fortunately the injustice of the Italian court’s decision did not go unnoticed. The day after the deci- 
sion was announced, jean-clad female members of the National Assembly congregated on the front steps of 
the courts holding signs that read, “Jeans an alibi for rape.” They also called for a cross-country “skirt-strike” 
where all women would wear jeans in place of their regular business suit skirts. One member even stated that 
she wished to thank the Court of Cassation for adding the new rape-proof item of clothing to women’s 
wardrobes. 


Brute strength is not the 
only form power comes in. 


vu-ji-nuh(n): The canal leading from 

the external genital orifice in female 

(syn) cunt, snatch, beaver, pussy, 
honeypot, foo, pookie, girl, peach- 
fish, bush, lips, raspberry swirl, 

muff, flower, cherry, twat, slit, 
slat, quinney, pun, love canal 
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Shopping For a 

Bigger wo na 

by Kathryn Saunders 


Not too long ago I decid- 
ed I needed some new pants, not a 
big deal for the average human 
being. There are a couple of chal- 
lenges facing the larger woman 
when looking for clothes. The 
obvious challenge: finding a store 
that has clothes surpassing a size 
eighteen. In ninety percent of 
clothing stores the largest size is a 
36, which translates into a size 
16. which further translates into 
too fucking small. Often I find 
solace, and pants, in the men's 
section of a department store. 
However, I would prefer to buy 
pants that aren't made by five- 


year-old children in China, so I 
choose to look elsewhere. 

The next challenge: fac- 
ing the world of "specialty" 
shops. These stores are always 
staffed by large women. It is reas- 
suring to go into a store where I 
can find clothes that fit. The only 
problem is that stores that special- 
ize in larger sized clothes have 
damn ugly clothing. Who says 
that large women want to wear 
brown, elastic waisted, pleated 
pants that taper down at the cuff? 
Who are these clowns in the large 
women clothing industry? 

More often than not, I 
find myself at Cotton Ginny Plus, 
a store where I can usually find 
pants that fit for a reasonable 
price. Recently, the Cotton Ginny 
Plus stores have merged with the 
Cotton Ginny stores for "regular" 
sized women. Great, I thought, 
finally an end to large women's 
shopping oppression. Now, both 
large women and small women 
can shop together in harmony, 
hurrah for integration, or so I 
thought. 

However, the store itself 
is segregated, with small women's 
clothing on one side, and large 
women's clothing on the other. 
They have even hired a staff of 
women of larger girth to deal with 


the larger women. When I shop 
with my girlfriend, she heads to 
the left side where the smaller 
clothing is kept, and I go to the 
right to await my chubby sales- 
woman. It is refreshing to talk to 
someone my own size about 
clothing. However, I don't see 
why the large women can't help 
the small women find their size. 
It's as though they don't want to 
offend the smaller sized women 
by mixing up the clothing and the 
sales people. 

Also interesting is the 
difference in pricing. The larger 
sized Cotton Ginny clothing is 


usually $10.00 more expensive 
than a smaller size of the same 
item. They are trying to punish us 
for being larger by making us pay 
more for clothes. When I 
inquired about this obvious ploy, 
the saleswoman explained ro me 
that the larger clothes are more 
expensive because they are made 
with more fabric. Bullshit! I 
have made a few items of clothing 
in my life, and I know that pat- 
terns are cut out of a roll of fabric. 
Cutting out larger sizes makes no 
difference in the price, there is 
just less fabric thrown out after 
the pattern has been cut. Women, 
do not let them convince you that 
you should be paying a fine for 
being large. Our society's con- 
structed notions of beauty keep us 
in our place. 

I am recommending a 
full blown revolution. We larger 
women have to get together to put 
a stop to this malicious attack on 
our fashion, choices, and wallets. 
Next time you happen into a seg- 
regated clothing store, please ask 
the salespeople why big women 
and small women can't share the 
same clothing rack. Is the world 
so fucked up as to believe that 
riots will start when a size 20 sits 
next a size 12? I think not! 


"Stores specializing in larger sized 
women's clothes have damned ugly 
clothing." 






Why We Shouldn't Cross Picket Lines to See Movies 
(or for Anything else) 

by Nathan Cartwright 

The I.A.T.S.E. Projectionists working at the Cineplex Odeon and Famous Players theaters in B.C. 
have been locked out of their jobs for three months now, because they refuse to take a 60% Wage Cut. Many 
people respond with, so what, it doesn’t effect me. Unfortunately for them, it effects us all. The 
Projectionists have been locked out across the country because they are a small union, (64 members in B.C.) 
and no longer have the power to fight the Multi-Nationals. The effect of this is that the companies can eas- 
ily find replacement workers, scabs in proper terminology, and therefore, keep the theatres running. Which 
trains the public to cross picket lines and destroy the reforms that have been won in the past. So what? 

The answer is that all Canadians have gained from the past struggles of workers. As Margaret 
Atwood pointed out in A Handmaid's Tale , if we don’t struggle to keep the gains we’ve made, we are bound 
to loose them. Women, People of Colour, and People without Property fought for and won the vote in the 
early part of the century; the franchise is not a natural right, it is a luxury we have won. In retaliation to the 
federal government, employees in PSAC (Public Sector Alliance of Canada) are now fighting for Pay Equity 
(equal pay for equal work of equal value) and ending the gendered salary divisions between people* working 
in that union. Bell Canada has already reallocated 2400 female worker’s Jobs to a lower pay contract with an 
American Company in 
the United States. These 
jobs will no longer fall 
under Jurisdiction of 
Canadian Pay Equity 
Laws, because the 
Federal Government has 
been reluctant in imple- 
menting its own laws. 

People who Work, and their institutions (Unions) have also made gains, such as: the Weekend, the 
Forty hour Work-week, Women s Rights to Work, a Minimum Wage (something that doesn’t even exist in 
England) etc. As we can see, the people who are now being brought into capitalism from their rural com- 
munities in places such as Vietnam, Indonesia, and Mexico do not have the benefits and “rights” of Canadian 
working people. “Rights” are not universal, they have to be fought for and won. By ceding to the will of 
Multi-National Corporation^ and allowing working people such as the projectionists to be given up to severe 
wage cuts, we are accepting the loss of reforms, past and future. The fight to keep what we have already 
gained is not only the fight of the Projectionists, but the fight of everyone who benefits from the reforms pre- 
viously attained. By virtue of the fact that you are reading this article you probably benefit from some of the 
reforms. 


Women, People of Colour, and People 
without Property fought for and won the 
vote in the early part of the century; 
the franchise is not a natural right, it 
is a luxury we have won. 


T!TT*JT C* 

Jr XjF* lO 

the copulatory organ 
of male animals. 

willy, sprong, schlong, love wand, 
prick, little man, wiener, nr. peepee, 

weenie, bulge, zizi, wang, johnson, 
one-eyed^ snijce, third 'leg ^ wank, meat 
missile * " * ' 
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Deconstructing Attitude: First Nations Perspective 

by Holly Luhning 

On February 9th, a capacity crowd filled the Centre for Innovative Teaching lecture hall for 
"Deconstructing Attitude - First Nations Perspective" - a School of Social Work lecture by First Nations 

poet and writer, Lee Maracle, author of I am Woman, Ravensong and Sundogs . 

At the beginning of the lecture, Maracle made clear that the burden of deconstructing racism sho 
not fall on First Nations people - because First Nations people did not construct colonization, racism, and 
poverty, likewise, they cannot deconstruct these problems. Instead, Maracle stressed that it is the job of 
First Nations to "reclaim who we’ve been" and "be ourselves" because while the oppressor cannot be changed, 
the response to oppression can be changed or controlled. She encouraged First Nations to choose to walk 
away from racist attitudes and to instead focus on finding an individual spiritual and emotional 

lt7 * Maracle also focused on the role communication and language has in defining groups or individuals 
and how it can function to either perpetuate or change attitudes about race. Several times throughout 
the lecture, Maracle stressed the importance of thinking deeply and asked the audience to always think 
before you speS -. She pointed out that when dealing with issues of racism it is of utmost importance to 
listen to one another, and truly hear what each other is saying. The idea of language and storytelling as 
prime influences in shaping a cultural identity led Maracle to conclude that First Nations need to 
"create our own" educational institutions and focus on fostering their own history, spirituality, and 

cr eativity. g h 0ut the lecture> Parade spoke in a captivating, poetic style, which worked to clearly articu- 
late her ideas. The common reaction among the audience was one of recognition and agreement. 

I&sitians: My Nipples j§a|| 

Music Reviews by Andrea Bellamy 

Bet|gf|-. get' ;Beth's • album quick, fore it 
becomes bid! news. Bight now, she’s hotter 
lhaBiellllivthink the hype is abo^ghe 
fcbel^echno-folk|li|c^Jas bee^^^^ 
applied cohsistent3^feSi^^Mth^tyleg 
B§jjjihello? ! ::, : 0oe® ny ' onf jfo^JhatgttbhSl 
mbllounds like? t :|fefciiniy nolpfra 
PalKGranted,' ti:^album;hl^®^^ ome 
wah-wah keyboard stujflfm 
songspllf acous|Jl : gf|tars dominate, ||j|| 

Waillllglto electronica ^ers^^^album 
IS definately more 

Bowelil! despite! all mypbitqbing^jrea^ 
ly enjo^^mi albui|^Beth:s|voice|^Jfay 
le|y|and:her®y^s are :defin^ly 
c & tcfvllli eve n :: for 
hate folk, • x 

Catatonia JnternationaH^lvet 

I am in lov^ Bu:^^i§a«|^al^to^ youx:!> 
nearest record store (cept A&B, they never 
ick-all)^ior mally ^ gult a^oe|c0eaye | 
me diy, bt^S®i^l|is3case, baby, laaf^ 
pn^Syriiimakesithe berths of hay ;;f| 

i'eetii^r^iv©^7Sl on Bj s 

^ipbhest; seriously brilliai^in^^^llj 
lyrilllitke, "Ind as forJ§ome happy .end^ 
gig,:rd|^|ieS#tay singlf and thi|,!,^ 

. anda|ny^pers<&^:favorite|||ve^day|w4en 

Ifwake-jip^^t tha,n|t 

lough^P^Sel^lli^n tej/jjp t^a^^lvet . | 
i£ : :iymnHt-hear^;nd :: :^Kitchin;bou t^^M 
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Antonia's Line (Andrea) 

"This movie depicts generations of strong women. Bonus- you 
get to see a rapist impaled by a pitch fork!" 


Hanging Gardens (Jenny Amber) 

"Fuck'n rocks! Good because it gives a realistic image of an aver- 
age family, but within it there's so much pain and humour. It's a very bitter 
sweet movie." 


Breaking the Waves (Andrea) 

"Emily Watson is amazing as Bes, a mentally disturbed, child-like Joy Luck Club (Valerie) 

*' IIT*- Ur>n Wlrttkorc or 

adult. A little disturbing, but worth the trauma. 


"It has mothers and daughters overcoming the dual barriers of gen- 


eration and culture while keeping strong family ties. 


Fire (Anna) . 

"I'm gonna betray my racist assumptions here, but I never expect- Labyrinth (Audrey) . 

ed a movie from India to be so FUNNY and touching and open about sex- 


ill ill \i\uureyj . 

"Creepy puppets, a great heroine, and David Bowie on a bad hair 


uality - and this movie is." 


day. It's a cult classic for all us children of the eighties." 
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Poetic Bantings 


G a &rewd 

In a crowd always trying to fool myself 
trying to convince me how wonderful it is 
to be surrounded by a million faces, 
faces that smile, hollow smiles of existence. 

Existing within the social norms created — 
created by us, 

a crowd — 

A crowd, directionless, 
pushed around by suppositions, 
fear of alienation. # 

Recognize myself in this crowd, 
stand apart 

gain perspective 

observe and understand. 

Should I stray, need to get hold, 

to believe in what I see, 

believe in my depth of interaction, 

Not facade of words 

words woven to sound true 

to create a lie of reality in this crowd. 


Neeloffer Mookherjee 


QPematt Q&eerned 


the amazingly large 
and powerful weapon 
directly 

at his genitalia. 


Now which one has the trigger? 
There are so many 

She just can’t remember 
which is which. 

She’ll have to 
try’em all 
one 
by 

Anna Isaacs 


O Wagio buttons 


The tops of coffee jugs 

are like magic buttons 

Or at least that was what the slave girl 

at the Greek restaurant called them 

To the police man, when he asked for instructions. 

She worried 

could she be fined for speaking 
Sexual innuendoes to the officer? 

Even the head waiter gave her a strange look 
Perhaps that was why later that night 
In the dark room under the restaurant 
| past a cellar of alcohol, he came at her 
From behind his hands grabbing 
flesh, breasts and hair 



All she could think of was her sister 

and a story she was told in confidence 

Of a man outside her window 

cock in hand, peering in to watch 

When her sister called the police they said, 

“He is like a hunter,” 

You are a trap along his line. 

Charlotte Stewart 

the ©ties &eft <5&ehind 

Empathy is a skill I never mastered. 

I understand pain, respect it, even love it 

but the body of it doesn’t 

penetrate my skull 

without written permission 

from the gods. 


My Mother's Footsteps 


Dedicated to my mom 

Inspired by the keeper of True Beauty, Nicole. 

I find myself sitting up at all hours of the night. 

Thinking and writing, and occasionally, smoking or crying (yes Mama, smoking). 

And it is familiar, even though it is something I haven't done before. 

A faint remembrance, and a strong understanding, of where I have come from. 

And to whom I owe everything. 

Born to out live, and live out, that of my mother. 

(Nights like these I unknowingly travel back to the vagueness of my childhood). 
Born to have a love for words, 

A fear of confrontation, 

and a tendency to set unrealistic expectations of self. 

Everything I know and don't know, I learned from you (yes Mama, I learn from you). 
Jenny Amber 


The ones who loved me 
consider me strong. I am valued 
for cool hands and soft words 
to ease the suffering. 

“You’re aspirin for my soul, lover,” 

said a boy with more misery than affection 

(his every third thought was of me) 

I smiled and wondered at ways 

to remove his fingers from my skin 

without 

removing 

his heart. 


It scratched at my door 

for two years 

before it forgot my name. 

I didn’t quite miss it when it had gone. 



Audrey Deutschmann 


I 
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Matilda (Kim) 

"About a little girl who takes control and changes her life for the 
better. She telekinetically kicks some ass!" 

Mrs. Dalloway (Maia) 

"This movie adaption from the Virginia Woolf novel about a very 
REAL older woman is really well done - but of course you have to read 
the book first." 

Orgasmo (Anna) 

"I've never seen that many dildos in one movie in my entire life. It 
was amazingly offensive but funny at the same time." 


Pump up the Volume (Audrey) 

"Although this is more about teen angst than feminism, is has mes- 
sages about personal freedom that are for everyone. 

Shakespeare in Love (Maia) 

"Okay, so it's about a girl who dresses up as a guy to do what she 
wants to do — but people do accept her for who she is for at least a brief 
moment (and for the 1600 s, that's pretty amazing)." 

Thelma and Louise (Holly) 

"Their story is told from an authetic feminocentric perspective." 
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Calenda] 

emily 

r of Events 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

March 15th 

March 16th 

Women’s 
Publication 
Network Social 

2:30-3:30 in the 
Grad Lounge 

OUR SAC 
Administrative 
committee 
Meeting 

March 17th 

Sheila Ryan & 
Friends 

contact 370-1470 

OUR SAC 
Beyond the First 
Date 

GirlFutures 

Journalling and 
Creative Writing 
6:30-8:30 
contact 386-1179 

:4 

March 18th 

* ^ ■ 

March 19 th 

OUR SAC 

Social Committee 

March 20th 

Resistance Theatre 

Child and Sweat 
8:00pm in the Grad 
Lounge 

contact 383-5438 

Anti Racism Rally 
& Walk @11:30 
contact 380-7311 

Girl Futures 

Journalling and 
Creative Writing 
1:00-3:00 
contact 386-1179 

March 21st 

March 22nd 

OUR SAC 
Sexuality 
6:00-8:00pm 
Karoake! 

March 23rd 

Women’s 
Publication 
Network Meeting 

2:30-3:30 in the 
Women’s Centre 

OURSAC 

Administration 

Committee 

Meeting 

March 24th 

Women’s 
Publication 
Network 
“the emily” 
Contribution 
Deadline 

March 25th 

OUR SAC 
Social Change and 
Special Events 

March 26th 

OURSAC 

Education 

Outreach 

March 27th 

Women’s 

Publication 

Network 

Production 

Weekend 

Spring Fling 

(fundraiser for the 
Lavender 
Rhinoceros) 
contact 598-6490 

March 28th 

Women’s 

Publication 

Network 

Production 

Weekend 

March 29th 

March 30th 

OUR SAC 
Administrative 
Committee 
Meeting 

March 31st 

April 1st 

LAST 
DAY OF 
CLASSES 

Women’s 
Publication 
Network 
“the emily” final 
edition 

April 2nd 

Easter Friday 

April 3rd 

National Study 
YourAass Off 
Day 

April 4th 

1 w e 

e l 

z 1 ' 
* 

7 

CD 

<: 

e n 

t s 

Mondays 

1:00 PM CFUV 
This Way Out 

8:00pm CFUV 
Girls Night In 

9:00pm CFUV 
Women in Music 

Tuesdays 

12:30pm CFUV 
Together Against 
Poverty 

1:00pm CFUV 
The Token Zone 

8:30pm CFUV 
Queerly Canadian 

Wednesdays 

Thurdays 

Fridays 

1:30pm CFUV 

African 

Perspectives 

2:00pm CFUV 
Un-Reserved 

Saturdays 

Sundays 

6:00pm CFUV 
Women on Air 



